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ABSTRACT 

A project facilitated learning of disadvantaged 
students in 7th and 8th grade social studies classes through the 
presentation of visuals designed to vividy the presented subiect 
matter* In a number of experimental classrooms teachers usee 
approximately twice as many visuals in their living classrooms as in 
a number of control classes. Objectives of the study were that 
students in the experimental group would show: 1) significantly mere 
positive attitudes toward social studies and greater classroom 
participation (as determined by comparison of pre and post scales; 
and 2) significantly greater gains in achievement in the area of 
social studies than they did the previous year. Findings indicated 
that although there was no measureable change in pupil attitudes 
toward social studies in the living classrooma, pupil participation 
in classroom discussions were significantly higher than in control 
classes, other significant findings were that pupil marks in social 
studies were significantly higher than the previous year and, 
further, that in a standardized city wide tert the students in the 
living classroom achieved scores similar to 6th grade classes in 
non-Title schools an indication that the project did impxove pupil 
achievement. (SJM) 
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LIVING CLASSROOMS 
I, Lvaluation of Project Objectives 

Tliis project attempted to facilitate learning of students in 
SCiventh and eighth grade social studies classes through an abundance 
of visuals, such as cartoons, blowups of historical and contemporary 
leaders, etc. The locally designed visual materials were drawn by 
artists to meet the needs and interests of each classroom of students 
for the particular topic they were studying. Teachers were free to 
develop new teaching approaches which were enhanced by the individually 
tailored visuals . 

Classroom teacliers met on Saturdays with two artists for the 
purpose of planning classroom implementation. The artists drew sketches, 
pictures, cartoons and other visuals wliich v/ere designed to vivify the 
subject matter so that the ideas and concepts would be visually intro- 
duced prior to text book presentations or assignments. 

The objectives of the program were classified into two types. 
Process Objectives related to the implementation of the program and 
Product Objectives isolated to the expected behavioral outcomes, Ihe 
process objective was as follows: 

Pro cess Objective 

1. In introducing and conducting classroom learning ex- 
periences in social studies, selected teachers of 
grades 7 and 8 will increase the frequency of the use 
of visuals to a degree significantly greater (p < ,05) 
than previous levels as determined by observation. 
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Method: A supcn'isor in the sociol studies department reconled 
observations- rade in a saiiple of nine of the 22 classrooms in 
the project, and ten comparable classrooms whicli did not receive 
project services. Data were recorded on a instrument similar to 
the Flanders interaction analysis grid. Classes were observed in 
the fall durinf! October and November, and again the late spring 
during May and June. Since the first observations were done 
after the initial implementation of the project, a pre-post 
change could not be analyzed. Therefore the frequency of 
use of visuals, as deterjnined from this classroan observation, 
was compared between tlie experimental and control classrooms 
for these two observation periods of ti'-.ie. Table 1 presents 

the data compiled during the twenty minute observation period. 

TABLR 1 
USE OF VISUAI.S 
(Frequency during 20 minute observation) 



Type of 
Classroom 


Fall 




Spring 


X 




SD 




X 


SD 


locpcrimcntal 


5.1 




3.0 • 




4.3 


2.1 


Control 


2.4 




1.0 




2.2 


1.3 


t - test 


t = 2.50; 


p < .05 




t = 2.59; p < .05 



Both times during the school year there were significant 
differences in the frequency of use of visuals in tlie social 
studies classes. Kxperimental classes used approximately 
twice as many visuals as control classes. Tliis would in- 
dicate the process part of objectives had been met. 
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T\tc second type of objectives were the Product Objectives. The 
first product objective was: 

!• Students of tlie teachers participatinR in tl)e projcrct will 
shov; significantly more positive attitudes (p < .05) tov/ard 
social studies than previously, as determined by coniparison 
of pre and pont scores on a locally constructed semantic 
differential instruT.cnt and by comparison of pre and post 
ratings of the degree of student participation in class- 
ror*" learning activities. 
Pupil attitude was measured using a semantic differential 
insti*ument containing concepts related to social studies in 
general, and Living Classroom techniques specifically. Ilie 
concepts relating generally to social studies were as follows: 
Social Studies, Classrooms, iiomework, Textbooks, Libraries. 
Concepts relating more specifically to the Living Classroom Pro- 
ject were: Cartoons, Newspapers, and News on T\^ Adjectives 
which were listed for the pupil response included: Good-Bad, 
Strong-Weak, Happy-Sad, uise-Foolish, Brave -Cowardly, Clean-l»irty, 
Kind-Cruel, Important-Unimportant.. Attitudes were measured on 
a five point scale which ranged from a score of 1 =.very negative, 
to 3 = neutral and 5 = ver)" positive. The semantic differential 
test was given in September and again in early June to both 
seventh and eighth grade- pupils . The data on pupil attitudes 
relating to social studies in general is presented in TABLE 2. 
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TABLE 2 

ATTITUDES OP SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE PUPILS 
RELATED TO SOCIAL STUDIES 





Experimental 


Classes 




Control Classes 




N 


"x 


SD 




N 


X 


SD 


7th Grade: Pre 


5 


3.6* 


.37 




4 


3.7* 


.34 


Post 


5 


3.^ 


.32 




4 


3.5 


.48 


8th Grade: Pre 


8 


3.4 


.26 




4 


3.4 


.35 


Post 


8 


3.3 


.32 




4 


3.3 


.55 



* Rating Scale: 1 - Very negative; 5= neutral; 5 = veiy positive". 



Tlnere were no significant differences iil attitudes between experimental 
classes and control classes. Attitudes becajiie less positive toward 
this group of concepts from September to June in both types of clas5;GS. 
There appears to be a general downward trend in attitudes from the 
.beginning of the seventh grade y ^ar through the end of the eightli 
grade year. 

The second group of concepts related more closely to the project 
of Living Classrooms. Tliese concepts included Cartoons, Newspapers 
and News on TV. Data concerning pupil attitudes related to these con- 
cepts are presented in TABLE 3. 
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TABLE 3 

ATTITUDnS OF SI:\TNni AND iilGllTH GRAUIi PUl'ILS 
RELATED TO LIVING CLASSROOM CONCEPTS 





ExperiiTiental 


Classes 




Control Classes 




N 


-X 


SD 




N 


X 


SD 


7th Grade: Pre 


5 


3.9* 


'.27 




4 




3,8* 


.30 


Post 


5 


3.7 


.24 




4 




3.7 


.^^3 


8th Grade: Pre 


8 


3.7 


.30 




4 




3.6 


.31 


Post 


8 


3.6 


.17 




4 




3.5 


.22 


*Rating Scale: 1 


= very 


negative 


; 3 = neutral; 


5 


= very positive 



"nierc v/ere no significant differences between experimental and control 
classes. Pupil attitudes again became less positive in June than they 
were in September, A similar downward trend in attitude of students 
v/as observed from the beginning of the seventh grade through the end 
of the eighth grade. Overall there appeared to be no effect on 
pupils' attitudes related to social studies resulting from the 
services of this projec" as measured by the semantic differential 
instrujnent . 

The second phase of this objective related to the amount of 
student participation in the classroom. This objective was measured 
by repeated classroom observations of 20 classes, 9 experimental and 
11 control, during the school year from September through June. A 
tool similar to the Flanders interaction chart was used to record the 
type of classroom activity which was occurring^ This was tabulated 



alonf, four diticnsions: the •^nount of tine the icndicr spent ctiiostion- 
inj; pupils, the tiric the teadicr spent tall.inf, or lecturinp. to the 
pupils, the {unount of tine pupils spent oucstioninr, the tc;jcher, the 
ariount of time jujpils spent talkinj; or responrfinr. to the teacher. 
Observation periods were 20 minutes lonj; and data i;erc tabulated 
according to the classroon activity at three second intervals. Data 
on cJassroom observation arc recorded in TAIU.1; 4. • 

« 

tabu; 4 

. CLASSROOM I»AliTICII»ATIO\' 



(Kiimber of tnllics, one tally every tlireo 
seconds, for 20 nimito o!>scrvalion pcrioil) 





Tone 


licr 


Pupil 


Cupsi i oninp 






X 


SI) 


X 


•5n_-.,. 


v 




sn 


X 


sn 


Oxpcrimcntal 
Control 


67.0 
37.4 


30.1 
25.2 


46.3 
78. 5 


23. 3 
50.8 


4.4 
5.0 


5.9 
6.0 


79.4 
39. n 


33.1 
25.4 




t = 4.08 
p^ .01 


t = 3.18 
p ^.01 


t = 0.38 
not siR. 


t = ! 
p s 


~ .01 



llic data indicated tl^ere were significant differences in the amount of 
teacher questioning of pupils and the amount of teacher talk or lecture- 
to pupils in the experimental and control classes. In the experimental 
classes the tend)ers did sifinificantly more questioning of pupils and 
encouragincT of more pupil talk than occurred in the control classes. 
Data on pupil questioning indicated that tnere Kcre no significant 
differences in the amount of pupil questioning between experimental 
and control classes. These data would indicate significant differences 
in the style of teaching did occur between project classes and control 
classes. 



Tlie second product objective for tliis projefct for the school year 
was as follovvs: 

2. Students of tiie teachers served by the project will show sig- 
nificantly greater (p^^c .05) gains in adiieveinent in the area 
of social studies than students in previous years as. measured 
by teacher assigned marlvS and locally constructed tests. 
Data obtained on teacher assigned marks v;crc related to eighth grade 
pupils only. For these students it was possible to obtain their seventh 
grade mark in social studies. Seventh grade pupils did not have a re- 
corded mark for sixth grade social studies to use for comparison. Data 
obtained on teacher assigned marks is presented in TABLE 5. 

TABLE 5 

PUPIL MARICS IN 7th § 8th GliADE SOCIAL STUDIES 



8th Grade Mark vs . 7th Grade Mark 





Higher Mark 


Same Mark 


Lower Mark 


Number of 


94 


88 


34 


Pupils 








(sample of 








8 classes) 









Kolmogorov-Smimov D = .176; p^ .01 (Significant) 



Data would indicate that significant numbers of pupils earned higher 
teacher-assigned marks in the eighth grade Living Classrooms Project 
as compared to their seventh grade mark in social studies. 



IliC level of pupi! ach22Vc;ncrit ^05 rrfinirj\:i! v iih tvr difrcrcr.l 
achicverr**^nt tesls. Ilic first was a locally constn?ctt'd test ti.'^inn car* 
toons, diagrnns Mid charts to picture the concept of the qiiw^Fition. 
Tliis test was Riven in the fall and sprinn to both cxpcrircntal and 
control classes. The results arc presented in TAUM; 6. 

TAHU: 6 

CAUTON - lYPn AaiirAT.MINT HIST 
(ir* questions) 



Type of 
Class 


N 




VO'SV 


C l;is?cs 






Kxpcri mental 
Control 


3 
? 


6.9 2.5 
6.3 2.7 


s.s 3.0 

s.) 3.r. 




t = .254 
not si PTii fi cant 


not sip.nificflrt 



Data would indicate tliat the locally constructed cartoon-type test did 
not reflect sipnificant differences in learninp of tlse students in 
LivinK Classrooms project as compared with students in the regular 
classes. 

Ilic second test used to record differences in achicvcncnt 
was the Cooperative American History Test civcn to all eighth ijrado 
pupils in March 11)71. Classroom achievement data were obtained from 
the city wide rrsults for nineteen previously identified experimental 
and control classrooms. Ihcse dntp ere presented in TAUIJI 7. 
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TABLE 7 

COOPHMTRT; AI'£R1CP:A HISTOi^Y THST 



(8th Grndc Classes) 







GROUP 


PLR . 






ACHIEWME\'T 




X 




SI) 




X 


sn 


lixperi mental 
C3asses 
(N = 10) 


95.0 




13.0 




142.6 


8.2 


Control 
Classes 
(N = 9) 


95.2 




11.6 




139.2 


6.5 


t = .0408 

not significant 




t = 1.0014 
not significant 



There was no statistically significant difference in achicvenient be- 
tween experimental Livivig Classz'^ooms and the regular control classes 
IVlien the data were co)7ipared with complete tity~v;ide results anotlier 
dimension became apparent. TABLE 8 presents the city-wide results. 

TABLE 8 

COOPERATIVE A^.1ERICAN HISTORY TEST 
(City-Wide Results) 



GROUP 


PLR 




AGilEVEMENT 




X 


SD 




X 


SD 


Non-Title I 
Schools 


102.6 




15.1 




142.4 


8.5 


Title i 
schools 


94.5 




12.7 




138.4 ■ 


7.7 


All Cleveland 
Schools 


99.5 


14.7 




140. 7 


8.4 



It may be noted that the differences in achievement between the experimen- 
tal classes and control classes were almost exactly the same as the 
differences which existed between the Title I ^?nd the non-Title I schools. < 
Pupils in the experimental Living Classrooms Project were able to achieve 
at a level similar to pupils in non-Title I i^chools, even though they 
apparently had a slij^htly lower PLR. From the city-wide test results 
it would appear that acliievemont of pupils was improved through par- 
ticipation in the Living Classroom Project. 

Evaluation Conclusions: 

Data obtained to measure the extent of iniplenicntation of the Process 
Objective indicated that: 

• Visuals, tailored specifically to the needs of each classroom, 
were produced and used in the experimental seventh and eighth 
grade social studies classrooms. 
. Tlirough classroom observation it was detemined that visuals, 
in general, were used twice as often in experimental classes 
as in control classes. 
Data obtained on the outcomes of the process objectives having 
been implemented were as follows: 

. Classroom observation indicated that teachers of experimental 
classes used the technique of questioning pupils significantly 
more often than teachers of control classrooms.' Teachers of 
control classrooms did significantly more lecturing or talking 
to pupils than did teachers in experimental classes. The 
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result was that pupil participation in classroom discussions 
was significantly higher in experimental classes than in con- 
trol classes. 

• Pupil marks in social studies v/orc significantly higher in 
the eighth grade Living Classrooms social studies than the 
previous year in their regular seventh grade social studies. 

• Achievement scores on the standardized city-wide social 
studies test indicated that cightli grade experimental 
classrooms achieved scores similar to eighth grade classes 
in non-Title I schools • Control classrooms achieved scores 
comparable to the mean of classes in Title I schools, 'Ihis 
would indicate that the project did improve pupil achievement, 

II Unpredicted Outcomes 

The fact that there was no measurable diange in pupil attitudes 
toward social studies was contrary to expectations of this project. 
It would appear that general attitudes toward school perhaps out- 
v;eighed attitudes relating toward social studies or specifically to- 
ward this project. 

Pupil achievement improved to a greater extent than aiiticipated. 
It had not been predicted tliat the standardized city-wide test would 
ac'tually indicate any change in achievement level for the pupils . 
in the project. The .fact that their achievement was on the same 
level as classes in non-title I schools was unexpected. The PLR 
of students in Living Classrooms classes , being lower than that 
of pupils in non-Title I schools, made these results even more 
unusual . 



iTie measurement of difforenl: styles of teaching, which was document- 
ed through the classroom observations, was not anticipated, llie fact 
that teacliers in experimental classrooms used the technique of question- 
ing significantly more frequently than did teachers in control classes 
apparently provided the pupils with more opportunity to respond, to 
formulate ideas and verb all 7a: these thoughts. This increased par- 
ticipation on the part of the students might have been one factor 

which resulted in the higher achievement on the city-wide American 
Histor)^ achievement test- 

III. Impact of Title III 

Theie appeared to be two major types of impact resulting from this 
project. The first related to the organization of lesson materials by 
the project teacliers. Emphasis was placed on the development of con- 
cepts and themes rather than memorization of facts. With the possi- 
bility of visual materials which could be developed to meet the specific 
needs, teachers became more creative in the development of lesson plans. 
Rather than relying almost exclusively on textbook materials, teachers 
were now able to use them more as reference books* 

The second major impact related to the effect of the posters, 
cartoons and other visuals on other teachers within the sclioo Is where 
the project was operating. Project teadiers reported they were often 
asked about the visuals, where they came from, how they were used, and 
how other teachers could also obtain such aids. Project teachers in- 
dicated the occasionnally loaned posters and large visuals to other 
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teachers who v;ished to use them. They would explain to the te«ncher5 hcrw 
the visuals had been used and the type of discussions which were {^,cnerated* 

IV. Cooperative Efforts 

The project operctted in ten Cleveland Public jimior high schools and 
four parochial elementary schools. Teachers from- 14 participating 
schools met together for the weekly v/orkshops with the artists and 
project director. These workshops provided an opportunity for teachers 
to exchange ideas as well as to create visuals for the following weeks * 

V. Dissemination 

Dissemination of information concerning this project occurred in 
three directions. . - 

1. A request from Erie, i^ennys Ivania School system was received 
for information and any availab'lo materials. 

2. All seventh and eighth grade teachers from Cleveland schools 
outside the Title I area visited the Living Classrooms project 
during the school year. The project was explained to them 
and they saw saK)pIes of the materials being used. 

3. Guides for teadiing social studies using cartoons and posters 
v:ere developed. In these guides were included ideas on 
teaching through the u^e of concepts and themes. All seventh 
and eighth grade teachers of social studies received the 
appropriate guide for their reference. 

There was no cost involved in the dissemination of information ' 
concerning this project. It was done through departmental meetings 
and classroom visitations. 
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VI. rrojr^ctccl runclinf, rrocotlurc-s 

Guides linvc 1)ccn c-cvcloiK'd usinj; the Mr<t(.'iials created 1w tlic artist.'; 
for this i^rojcct. A oo])y of tlic ppj^ropriatc i»uiclc hr.s hccw j'.ivcn to each 

seventh and cij'Jitii jiracfc social studies teach^^r for his use. 'I'ho de- 
; a/tMent cliairaaji of socia] stiulies in cacli hi rji sc))Oo] also received 
copies of tl)ese guides, Teaclicrs in tlio parodiial scliooJs wlio ]jar- 
ticipated in the pro'^ect also received tl)e aj^propriato f^,uidc. 

C.lassroc^m sots of cartoons pictured in the pui de are availal)}o 
upon recjuest to any Cleveland social studies tcadier, 

VII, Costs 

Data are not yet available and will be sent from tlie Clerk -Treasurer 
Division v;lien it is sunimarizcd. 
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r^\.\w. Lr.NGTH of^ ORsntiVATio:-: " MiNirrrs ' un'tt topt.c ' lcssom topic 



:T0 ACC0:>i'']-I5.i! 
;'!:2ANS \)^V:y) 


I.NTRO. 

TOPIC 




iMivr.i.np. 

TOPIC 


ni\'EI;OP 

coN'cnp. 


■ DPA'ELOP 

- nisr:n'>s' 




RiiVTL*!] CON- 


;osTi;p-CA"T. 


















. MAI.f. CART, ^ 


















GRAPH- CHART 


















POP.TATTS 


















;m\p.s 


u 
















TI-.XTnOOK 
ILLU.STRATION'S 


















hvORKSllIIHT 
;VI?13AI. 


■ — 












t 




:v,'orKSiinr.T 
;v;/o!rr visual 


















Hl.ACKnri,\!/p 










— 









TuACHHR 0(!::ST. 








1 -. -, 






— -. .^J 




THAaiP.R TALK 

t 

i * . ' 


















JTHXT Pi:Arji::6 

iJSD quiiSTinj.'s 














— . 


., . ^ ,/ 


b?j;S:!EGT QURST.. 

- jinn TO Tf-XT 




- 




i 










Worksheet read. 

. ;L\D QUESTI0.\S 




- 












\ 


• |;tude?^t 

PRESEN'TATION 


















pROUP WORK 

i ■ ■ 


















3 

ISTUnENT QUP^TIOa'S 








/ 








] 

\ 


FRiriEN'T talk . 























